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THE LESSON OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


i le London County Council Election has come and gone, and the 

ratepayers have declared, by the collective vote of those who took 
the trouble of going to the poll, in favour of a programme much of which 
appears to be opposed alike to economy and common sense. It cannot be 
urged, as in the previous Election, that the result was brought about by 
concealment of motives, or by confusion of issues. The whole programme 
of the Progressive party was boldly advanced, and freely criticised; the 
contest was conducted on declared party lines—both sides availing them- 
selves of the ordinary party machinery—yet the result has been that the 
Progressives are returned to power by a majority of more than two to one. 
How they will utilise the great victory they have won remains to be seen. 
In the meantime the defeated party have much to lose, and nothing to gain, 
by attempting to explain away what Is in very truth a serious reverse. 

In considering the causes which led to this untoward result, the first 
place must be given to the superior orgamisation of the Progressives. Not 
only had they the full benefit of the Gladstonian electioncering tactics and 
machinery, perfected at every point by the combined intelligence of Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Schnadhorst, but they also received the active assistance 
of the ** Nonconformist conscience”, and of nearlyall the so-called ** Temper- 
ance ”’ voters, and other faddists, accompanied by their volunteer, but none 
the less effective, organisations. In addition to this, as the leading 
Gladstonian journal has pointed out, the victory was largely due to the 
systematic and continuous agitation which the London Liberal and Radical 
Union has carried on during the last three years. The [Executive Com- 
mittee of this Union, headed by those astute wire-pullers Professor Stuart 
and Mr. Causton, has been engaged in urging in every London constituency 
what is known as the London Liberal Programme. 

What organisation had the Moderate party to set against all this? 
True they had at the Election—and a few wecks before the Election—the 
assistance of the ordinary organisation of the Unionist Party, but that 
organisation was not manned by modern Macchiavellis like Lord Rosebery 


and Mr. Schnadhorst, nor was it supplemented by the hundred and one little 
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organisations of which the Progressives freely availed themselves. There 
was nothing done, for instance, to counteract the influence of Professor 
Stuart’s Union, and so the Progressives were allowed to mature their plans 
and to win over recruits, without any action being taken on the other side. 
How could three weeks of spasmodic energy make up for three years’ syste- 
matic neglect ? 

There arises also the question of personnel. Here again the Moderate 
party were exceedingly weak, and their opponents correspondingly strong. 
Looking at the result dispassionately, and apart from municipal and 
political considerations, it may fairly be said, that, though there have been 
regrettable losses, in most instances the best men have won. The Moderate 
list of candidates, to put it mildly, was not an inspiring one. It was largely 
made up of candidates who had been defeated before, or of men utterly 
wanting in prestige or local influence. On the other hand, the Progressive 
list of candidates comprised many men likely to catch the public eye,— 
‘personages’ as Lord Beaconsfield would have called them—men well 
known to the average voter as tried administrators, fluent, and persuasive 
speakers, and versed in all the arts of winning popular sympathy. Isita 
matter for surprise, if, under these circumstances, the wavering mass of the 
electorate, those who are not keen party men, should have voted for the 
candidates whose names were known to them, in preference to the respect- 
able non-entities who courted their suffrages on the other side? There are 
many who, while being firm Unionists in Imperial politics, are yet Pro- 
gressives in Municipal matters. These would not hesitate to vote for the 
best man without distinction of party colour. If a battle 1s to be won, it 
must be by putting the best men to the front, and not by advancing obscure 
mediocrities and party hacks. 

Again, it should be noted that though the Progressives advanced 
a definite programme, their opponents had nothing to fall back upon 
but a barren policy of negation. That the Progressive programme 
contained in it much that was extravagant and impracticable will 
probably be admitted, even by many of those who voted in its favour. 
Still, such as it was, it held the field, and in spite of its extravagancies there 
was much in it deserving of something better than uncompromising 
hostility. It was undoubtedly a popular programme—cheap travelling by 
tramway, improved dwellings at moderate rents, museums, libraries, and 
so forth—these are objects which all reasonable men would like to see 
obtained, if they can be arrived at by just and fair means. The incidence 
of rates, the tenure of house property, are matters which require looking 
into, and should be amended, though not exactly in the way in which 
the Progressive party) propose. The demand for increased municipal 


powers, and for the acquirement by the Council of great industrial and 





commercial undertakings—these are matters in which nothing can be done 


without the assent of Varlament, and therefore hardly come within the 
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sphere of practical politics. They rest upon two improbable hypotheses, 
one being that a Gladstonian Government will shortly be returned to power 
by a large majority ; the other that Mr. Gladstone will dispose satisfactorily 
of his Home Rule Bill within the next three years, for which mighty 
revolution all the lesser revolutions contemplated by the Progressive party 
of the London County Council will have to wait. The average voter has 
probably realised this. He sees that what is practicable and reasonable in 
the Progressive programme will be carried out, and he knows that what is 
extravagant and exaggerated in it will not be realised. Hs has therefore 
not been frightened by the inflated rhetoric of Mr. John Burns, or by the 
eccentricities of ‘the young men who dream dreams”. He reflects that 
the London County Council is still young, and remembering the words of 
Seneca, Fuvenile vitium legere non posse impetum, looks with indulgence on its 
youthful follies, and votes for the practical part of the programme ; not only 
because he approves of it, but also because he prefers it to the barren 
negative policy put forward on the other side. 

The great lesson to be learned from the recent election is the power of 
the working-class vote. It is only one more illustration of the fact that the 
balance of power now lies in the hands of the working-classes, and that 
they are becoming resolute and determined to use that power in advancing 
their interests. At the recent election, by divers means and in sundry 
manners—not always the most scrupulous—the Progressives managed 
to persuade the working-man that they were his friends, and at 
the same time artfully to insinuate that all those who opposed them 
were his enemies. The blundering tactics of the Moderates largely gave 
colour to this delusion. Had they put forward a programme of moderate 
and sensible reform, the working-man, who is shrewd enough to distinguish 
between promise and performance, would in many instances have supported 
them. But when their attitude was apparently one of uncompromising 
hostility towards a programme which contained many boons we cannot 
wonder that he voted against them. 

It is easy to exaggerate, or to minimise, the political importance of 
the County Council Election. Few, however, will maintain that it 
has left the position of political partics exactly where it was_ before. 
Granted that at the General Election the appeal will be made on wider 
issues and to a larger electorate; granted also that many men who are 
Progressive in municipal matters are Unionist in politics, the fact. still 
remains that the result of the Election has a political significance which it 
would be unwise to ignore. It is one of the straws which show the way 
the wind is blowing. The lesson of the County Council Election should 
therefore be seriously laid to heart by the Unionist party, for in certain 
sections of that party it may be feared there exists the same weakness of 


organisation, the same apathy, the same lack of popular candidates, and the 


same inability to grasp the present political situation. 
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What is the present political situation? It is no exaggeration to say 
that it is one unparalleled in the annals of our country. By the last Reform 
Bill the balance of power passed into the hands of the working-classes. 
They are now just beginning to realise their power, but, alas! not their 
responsibilities. Under our present electoral arrangements we have a body 
of between six and seven millions of electors, three-fourths of whom belong 
to the working-classes. Labour questions, moreover, interest nine-tenths of 
the whole population of the United Kingdom. It needs therefore no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee that, whatever may have been the issues of the past, 
labour legislation is the legislation of the future. If the Unionist party 
desires to maintain those great principles to which its support is pledged, it 
must do so by adopting a sympathetic attitude towards the labouring 
classes, and by showing itself ready to consider their rightful Gemands. 
Whatever Gladstonian wire-pullers may say, there is at present no evidence 
to show that the “masses” are antagonistic to the Union. ‘They are in 
fact simply indifferent. For as all the gold of the Indies is nothing 
to a starving man, unless he can exchange it for food, so to the toiling 
labourer the unity of the Empire is nothing, compared with the prospect of 
a sure meal, and a fair wage. ‘These are the things which come home to 
him, and these are what he is striving for. There are signs all around us 
to show that at the next General Election the labouring classes will throw 
in their lot with those who appear to be their truest friends. The 
Unionists have here a distinct advantage. They can point to a record of 
steady progress and rational reform. Local government, land purchase, 
free education, the regulation of mines, workshops, and factories, allotments 
for labourers, small holdings for the rural population—these and other 
useful reforms make up a record of which any Government might be proud. 
On the other hand, the Gladstonians have nothing to show but empty 
promises, and broken pledges. All the same it will not do for the Unionist 
party to rest solely upon past achievements, for electoral gratitude has in it 
a keen sense of favours to come. The Unionist party should therefore, by 
bringing forward a sensible and practical programme, show itself willing to 
meet the aspirations of the working-classes, and to concede their reason- 
able demands. The political cheap-jacks of the Gladstonian party will of 
course endeavour to oul-bid it. ut the electorate may be trusted to know 
the difference between what is practical and what is not practical; and 
when they consider that no Gladstonian promise can be redeemed until 
the Home Rule question is settled, they will be quick to mark the truth of 
the old proverb that * A bird in hand is worth two in the bush”’. 

If the result of the London County Council Election be to arouse the 
Unionist party to a quickened sense of its duties and responsibilities, good 
will come out of evil, victory arise from defeat, and the lesson will not have 
been in vain. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON ART. 


HERE is no artistic question more apt than the subject I propose to 

consider in this paper. 

Unquestionable advantages are possessed by artists through photo- 
graphy, but unquestionable disadvantages if it be unwisely made use of. 

The first and chief danger to be apprehended must be clear to all of 
us: lest photography should take the place of drawings from nature. 

No matter for what subject it be employed, for drapery, landscape, 
figures, buildings, animate or inanimate nature, photography can never be 
of the same value to an artist as are his own drawings or scribbles from 
nature. 

For is not ‘selection’ the primal object of an artist’s search ?—the 
selection, one or many, from several natural objects to aid him in the 
achievement of his conception; drawing with this aim before him, he 
rejects unconsciously all matter unfitted for the purpose of his design. 

And as he draws from his mistress all derivable aid, he is strengthening 
his conception, and his power to make it clear to the world. And at the 
Same time impressions are being sown which will bear fruit afterwards, 
even should the artist make no direct or immediate use of his studies. His 
memory is being fertilised, his knowledge is increased, by every line he does 
directly in contact with the endless varieties of nature’s expression. 

Through the action of the hand, in quick obedience to the feelings of 
perception or imagination, is the artist made, and any intermediary, how- 
ever for the moment apparently profitable, must paralyze the development 
of action upon thought. 

All Art is memory of one kind or of another ; what we do not remember 


we cannot draw. Even the conception of ideas is a form of unconscious 


memory, however small or even inappreciable to the reason the germ of it 
may be. 

Drawing from nature is an active stimulant to all artistic qualities ; we 
all know it requires our faculties to be gathered together in the energy of a 
moment’s observation, controlled and exercised quickly, balanced equably, 
and adjusted with mathematical precision, that we may produce either what 
we think or behold. 

In making studies, however rapidly, we seek to interpret to ourselves 
or to others the salient points of an object of which we have become 
enamoured, and just upon the quantity and quality of our admiration do 


we depend for a good result. So that in every effort to draw, however 


slight the visual effect may be, we are cultivating our emotions and the 


power to convey them to other minds. 
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The ideas which float across the mental vision of an artist, scarcely 
recognised by him as containing the elements of shape, can be produced by 
him and by his hand alone, as the genius of his own particular mental 
constitution can alone accomplish their birth. It matters not whether the 
direction of his mind is objective or subjective, the expression of it is strong 
or weak according to the power he has attained of expressing himself. 
All valuable individuality in Art is through the power of arresting fugitive 
mental or visual impressions with vigour and truth of form or colour. 

By constant exercise of the faculty of expression the science of selection, 
out of which style comes, grows, and in time becomes automatic. The man 
of most refined temperament will be jealous that no wholesale reproduction 
of his thought shall take the place of his individually collected items, 
selected by his taste, and generated with his own vitality. 

All impressions gathered from natural objects by a trained observer 
have been produced upon the mind through the eye, as quickly as they are 
produced from the lens of a camera to the plate. It only remains for the 
observer to be a quick producer for him to fix his impressions on paper 
with every necessary fact set down in its proper place. Now the camera 
vives us all features, every detail equally insisted upon, and of course 
unselected detail, or rather unselected emphasis. Besides, while the eye 
and hand are perfect machines for accuracy, the camera is inaccurate, 
except when its results in photography have been the results of the repro- 
duction of plane surfaces. It is too obvious to need comment that photo- 
vraphs of a building, statue, or landscape, or of the human face, are mani- 
festly out of proportion unless the camera has been placed so far away 
from its subject that all intimate detail is lost. 

Nothing could have displayed more clearly the value and the danger 
of photography for Art purposes than did Mr. Meybridge’s admirable series 
of Animal Motion. 

This claimed to represent action as it 7s, and so no doubt it did, but at 
the same time monstrous defects of proportion were exhibited, making the 
value of Mr. Meybridge’s work far more scientific than artistic. 

Nothing could have better illustrated the borders which divide Art 
from scientific fact. 

At the same time one very considerable lesson may be learned from 
those interesting photographs, namely, that they verified to us the 
quickness and clearness of vision of which the Greeks were possessed, and 
of which the Japanese (if they are not being spoilt by the intervention of 
modern science) stili are in a measure examples. We became aware as we 
saw those photographs from nature, of the rightness of much expression 
of movement given by the Greeks and Japanese, which proves that 
what is needed for us is that our eyes should be trained to exhibit 
the vitality and quickness of vision possessed long ago and even now by 


peoples whose natural science of the feelings ruled their eyes and hands. 
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The Greeks, it is evident, perceived, and revealed with a quickness, 
certainty and taste, not only not common but almost unknown to us, whose 
age is of iron and whose creation is chiefly critical. The Greeks, and the 
Japanese in a lesser degree, saw as swiftly as the revolving battery of the 
photographer can seize passing objects. It was on account of this faculty 
that their sense of action, of movement, of transition, the instant of 
inaction without loss of appearance of mobility, visit us now, as we study 
the remnants of their glorious Art, the residue of a golden age. 

We shall never quicken our faculty for obeying our perceptions through 
any machinery, although the results of photography may teach us how 
sadly we lack the development of a certain sense as compared with our 
predecessors. 

We can never develop our individual and creative instincts, or achieve 
our reproductive desires by means of any intermediate science. 

The senses of man are more powerful than any machinery of his 
making ; and they must remain so unless they are destroyed by slavery of 
a worse kind than manual slavery, a slavery to uniformity. 

Style is the power of individual expression. 

Photography can never graft style upon its many beauties: and 
where is Art without style ? 

However carefully may be arranged in ordered beauty of line the 
object to be photographed, nothing can come of it but a statement of 
distorted facts. 

But on the other hand, the very slightest sketch by an artist of power 
will have style, and will exhibit the exact state of his feelings in relation to 
the object he is drawing at that moment. It would indeed be deplorable 
for the future of Art should photography take the place, or even lessen the 
productive energy of artists; if it should supersede swift memoranda from 
nature, studies finished and slight, or those invaluable lines made of land- 
scape under the impulse of admiration and emotion. ‘That it may do so, 
and is even doing so, to some extent, I am afraid must be admitted. 

What men desired in the old days to bring home with them as records 
of their foreign travel had to be done in their sketch books; this 
constant application of the pencil we all admit to have been excellent, 
not alone as physical, but also as mental training; for whatever we 
draw in the cnthusiasm of admiration adds to the store of achieved 
impressions, besides being an exercise for the hand to improve its rapidity 
to translate thought. 

Surely more will be learned by watching and drawing the various 
movements of a bird in its flight, or of man or animals in motion, than by 
studying sheets of photographs illustrating flight or action! For the study 
of the history of Art, photography doubtless is guite invaluable, it is needless 


to enlarge upon the instruction and pleasure it brings daily to our intelli- 


gences. Nor can the services of it be disn.issed from other fields of study. 
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In the details of flowers, rocks, in the minute traceries of the trunks of 
trees, for minutiz of architecture, photography is a boon indeed, if—and 
it is a very big if—the use of it does not stay the hand of the artist, or be 
made to take the places of either elaborate or hasty studies from nature. 
Herein, I think, lies its danger to us. 

If it should do so, the very faculty we admire in the artists of Greece 
and of Japan, and which we would emulate, will be destroyed in us. The 
very faculty we should cherish and improve will weaken and gradually 
fade away. Memory will decay, style will become an unknown quantity, 
and our powers of reproducing our sluggish impressions will be annihilated. 
It is true that we live in an age which worships rapidity of execution of all 
kinds and under all heads: it is true that the use of photography may 
save time. but the slower process of storing the mind by drawing has a 
far more lasting effect upon the perfecting of our powers of observation, 
selection, and production, than any number of photographs made, even by 
the artist himself, could have. 

While we must hail the advance of photography as a science, and 
make use of it too, we must not forget the numberless works of ancient Art 
which rival it on its own merits, and beat it out of the field by every 


artistic quality of them. 


W. B. RIcHMOND. 
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THE NEW JACOBITISM. 


ia this century, when the will of the sovereign people is supreme in the 
land, and kings and princes humbly prostrate themselves before that 
clay-footed idol Demos; when amidst the strife and greed for place and 
power all principles of devotion, loyalty and chivalry seem to have departed 
into the dim and distant past, leaving in their stead visionary, impracticable 
ideas of false liberty and equality—liberty which is tyranny of the worst 
and most crushing kind, equality which would equalise by keeping all at 
the level of the lowest; in this century, when to almost all the voice of 
the people is held to be the voice of God; is it not to be wondered at that 
there still remain a few who hold not the views of the age, who refuse to 
bow the knee to Baal, who refuse to believe that so-called popular govern- 
ment is necessary for the well-being of the state, or that democratic rule 
has been specially ordained by heaven to be a lasting benefit to suffering 
mankind? Strange it 1s, that from the ashes of the dead, a party should 
have sprung up, destined almost at once to become a factor in the politics 
of the day: a party which asserts certain principles, not because they think 
it will pay, but because they believe them to be true, and with no uncertain 
voice declares war against the existing order of things, and the corruptions 
which are the outcome of modern politics. A party which believes in the 
law of primogeniture and the right of descent, and utterly repudiates the 
idea that the people gave and the people can take away. Such are some 
of the doctrines of those who call themselves Legitimists, and such are the 
doctrines which they mean to spread abroad. They aim at recalling the 
English nation to its ancient principles, and at showing the folly and mad- 
ness of the present views, which must surely lead to destruction. They 
wish to show that kings as well as people have a part in the government, 
and that the former have original and indefeasible rights which it is treason 
to abrogate. In fine, they wish to live and die for the same cause as of old 
animated the hearts of so many great and good men, and for which they 
fought and died: to erase the black falsehood and blacker calumny which 
men have heaped on their graves, and hold them up before the world as 
shining examples of loyalty and honour which in these latter days might 
well be imitated. 
The Legitimist League, the only Jacobite organisation in this country, 
wishes to number in its ranks all who have these sentiments at heart. It 
has only been at work for a few months, but already it has achieved a 


great amount of success. It has no contemptible number of members, and 


daily receives many valuable recruits. Successful meetings have been held 
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in many parts of England, and numerous branches have been started in 
Great britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. Its first great object is to enlist 
the sympathies of the people on behalf of the eldest branch of the Royal 
Family: to let the nation know that the present occupant of the throne 
reigns only by Act of Parliament and by no right of descent; that the 
House of Hanover rules over these realms solely by virtue of an unconsti- 
tutional and arbitrary act, passed by an illegal Convention without 
receiving the sanction of the people. To let them know that there isa 
princess who worthily represents the elder branch of the Royal House of 
Stuart: a princess descended from the daughter of our Royal Martyr, 
Charles I., and, therefore but for the iniquitous Act of Settlement, Queen 
of these realms. But the Princess Louis of Bavaria, by right Mary II]. of 
England and Ireland and IV. of Scotland, can, as things are, make no asser- 
tion of her lawful claims, so as yet there is no dynastic question. But there 
is no reason to believe that such question can never arise. Plain isthe writ- 
ing on the wall, and it states in unmistakable characters that the principle of 
sovereignty as at present represented is doomed. What will come to pass 
when the gracious lady who so long and so well has reigned over us, passes 
from this world? It may be that England for its many sins will be cursed 
with a democratic republic. However, Englishmen, who so soon tired of 
that form of government in the seventeenth century, will not long endure it 
now. The ignorant faddists and grasping self-seekers, who would then 
work their own sweet will, would soon bring about another restoration. 
Great indeed would be the reaction, and the longing eyes of a penitent 
nation would turn away from the alien race who had so long found kings 
for the country. The country would awake from their stupor and remember 
that since a German family had occupied the throne the national burdens 
had grown a hundredfold ; they would not wish again to be heavily taxed 
in order to keep an ever-increasing horde of foreign princelets ; they would 
determine to relegate them to their own fatherland, there to vegetate and 
die, harmless and unnoticed. An unanimous demand would be made for an 
hereditary sovereign, and that sovereign could only be of the elder branch 
of the House of Stuart. No member of the present dynasty could return, 
for their title would have been torn to shreds and scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. 

The Legitimist League also demands the repeal of the Act of Settlement, 
that Act which scouts all notions of Divine Right, and asserts the perni- 
cious principle that the monarch holds his position only by virtue of a 
contract with the people, and that this contract may be broken at the will 
of the people, and the sovereign removed to make way for a more popular 
nominee. 

To this Act of Settlement we owe William of Orange, the murderer of 


Glencoe, the destroyer of Ircland, who, guarded by foreign bayonets, crushed 


this unhappy country, and plundered it in order to enrich his boorish Dutch 
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favourites. To this Act we owe the four Georges and the consequent 
degradation of England. ‘Therefore is it not well to strive for its repeal, 
and not to rest till it is erased from the Statute Book ? 

The Septennial Act, one of the greatest instruments of corruption and 
oppression, is also anathematised by the League. ‘It was a direct usurpa- 
tion’, it has been said, *‘ analogous to the act of the Long Parliament in 
declaring itself indestructible’. At the time it was passed it was only 
meant to be a temporary measure, but party leaders for their own reasons 
took good care never to repeal it. So it still remains a potent weapon in 
the hands of unscrupulous office-holders, who for the sake of self-aggran- 
disement, cling like leeches to the State and its cofters. 

Besides these important objects, English Legitimists are striving for 
the Removal of the remaining Religious Disabilities ; the Maintenance of 
the Royal Prerogatives; the Reversal of all Attainders against the adherents 
of the Royal House of Stuart ; and the Repeal of the Royal Marriage Act. 

This isa bold programme, but it 1s with confidence that the League 
places it before the people of the three kingdoms. <A time of awakening 
must be at hand, a great reaction against the present conditions of Govern- 
ment must soon begin. The hearts and minds of men cannot altogether have 
changed during the last three centuries of democratic corruption and abuse. 
All ideas of loyalty and honour cannot yet have been banished from them. 
They have only to understand Legitimist principles to support them. In 
order, therefore, that these principles may be understood, and proclaimed 
through the length and breadth of the land, Jacobite candidates are coming 
forward for constituencies in England, Scotland, and Ireland; candidates 
who will not be bound by the trammels of party, who will be bound solely 
by the dictates of their own conscience, and who will do what is best for 
the true welfare of the people, and the sacred cause of Britain’s rightful 
Queen. Such is, and will be, the work of the Legitimist League. God 
grant that it may prosper. 

Of course, Legitimism does not draw its supporters from any one 
party in the State. The League embraces all political creeds, and has 
Radical as well as Tory members. The Guelph dynasty has both Con- 
servative and Radical supporters; so why should not the House of Stuart ? 
Besides, the measures advocated by the Legitimist League are decidedly of 
a root and branch character, and therefore ought to be acceptable to many 
Radicals; to Radicals who have some thought for the welfare of their 
country, and whose political creed is not only of greed and plunder. 

One thing more remains to be said concerning the Jacobite movement. 
The Legitimist League has nothing to do with, and is essentially different 
from, that body calling itself the Order of the White Rose, for that little 
society 1s Jacobite only in name; its sole business is of an antiquarian 


kind, and at its few public appearances its members only chatter Jacobite 


folk-lore over their teacups, or read dreary papers to cach other under the ex- 
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hilarating influence of watery claret. The Order certainly professes some 
excellent principles, but it lacks the courage to act up to them, and is 
avowedly hostile to all who wish to do so. On this account wide is the 
gulf which divides the Order of the White Rose from the Legitimist 
Jacobite League. 

Of course many will say that the rule of Kings has for ever passed 
away, and that now all history shows that nothing can stop the onward 
march of the Democracy; that for centuries England has been ruled by 
the people. But will it be ever so? The foundations of the greatness of 
this country were laid under the system of personal rule, and _ all 
additions were made to it when the power of the few existed in 
the Government. Are the many capable of guarding this inheritance? 
For two centuries they may be said to have partly done this. But 
all the signs of the times seem to point out that Democratic Govern- 
ment is now only bringing humiliation and disgrace to this land. 
For a few centuries Democracy has been powerful: it has tried 
its hand and failed. Why then should it still rule in the future? 
Pertinent are the words spoken by a modern writer, who is an admirer of 
the Kevolution and its consequences. He says, speaking of the short reign 
of the people :—‘‘ In the history of nations, however, the lapse of two 
centuries is but as the flight of a day. The time that has passed since the 
Revolution of 1688 is short indeed in comparison with the antecedent 
period, during which our own and other European nations had been grow- 
ing steadily in strength and cohesion, under systems which, with whatever 
admixture of the popular element, were in the main systems of personal 
rule. Popular government has had as yet but a very brief history; and 
when we compare the seven generations or so of its existence with the ages 
which preceded its establishment, we cannot wonder that so many minds 
are recurring to the examination of abandoned political ideals, and that the 
once imposing train of believers in the divine right of Democracy is 


diminishing every day.” 


RUVIGNY. 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ECENTLY it has become the fashion to deprecate what is known as 
the statistical aspect of the Welsh Disestablishment case. It is 
contended by controversialists, by no means confined to one side of the 
argument, that to make religious equality subject to the rules of arithmetic 
is to take rather an unenlightened view of it. But, after all, those who 
argue thus seem to forget that ina democratic state the application by 
Government of principles does not depend altogether upon their inherent 
righteousness, but also upon their popular acceptability. It appears to be 
postulated by party politicians that England is opposed to Disestablish- 
ment. No democrat could therefore with any consistency propose to force 
it upon Englishmen in their present frame of mind. They must first of all 
be convinced of its justice and desirability. Of this the preponderating 
majority of Welshmen stand fully persuaded. And as it would be an out- 
rage upon the fundamental principles of democratic Government to deprive 
Englishmen against their will of a State-made religion which they are 
supposed to love, so it is nothing short of a scandal to coerce the Welsh 
nation into the support and recognition of a religious establishment for 
which Welshmen certainly have no affection. Statesmen must therefore 
regard an inquiry into the state of Welsh opinion on the point as a neces- 
sary preliminary to legislation. Here comes the importance of the 
‘‘ statistical argument”. Is the alleged antipathy of the Cymric race to 
the Anglican establishment a fact, or is it, as suggested by bishops, merely 
a chimera conjured up by agitators for their own sinister purposes ? 

The only official and thoroughly authentic test at our disposal is the 
result of elections fought on the question of Disestablishment. It may 
safely be assumed that the General Election of 1885 was contested in Wales 
mainly on this ground. Even in 1880 it was the principal factor in the 
Liberal successes in Wales. As I shall have to point out later on, side- 
issues are raised with appreciable success by Conservative electioneers, 
in order to divert attention from the great national issue. But the battle- 
cry of the Liberals since 1868 has been Disestablishment, and it was the 
enthusiasm aroused by that idea that enabled Liberalism to achieve its 
Welsh triumphs. The victory belongs to religious equality, and to it should 
the first fruits of the spoil be accorded. Now let us analyse these results. 
Out of the thirty-two members returned for Wales and Monmouthshire 
twenty-seven were Disestablishers. ‘hat is nine-tenths of the representa- 


tion. Surely a sufficient preponderance to satisfy the most exacting of the 
overwhelming character of Welsh condemnation of the State Church 


imposed upon their country. ‘The return of a proportion of four-fifths of 
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the Irish parliamentary representatives pledged to a definite solution of 
their national problem impelled Mr. Gladstone to its acceptance, although 
it involved not only a change in the relation of two peoples, but also the 
shattering his own party. Surely one would infer that the repeated 
return of a still more pronounced majority of the Welsh representation 
would induce him to adopt proposals which would entail less difficulties and 
no disasters. There are men in Wales who have not been slow to contrast the 
great leader’s promptitude in the one case with his dilatoriness in the other. 
But the elections, favourable though their results be, hardly do justice to 
the popularity of the cause of religious equality in Wales. An attempt has 
been made to fasten upon the electoral figures as an indication of the 
relative political if not also religious strength of Church and Dissent in the 
Principality. But although the majority for Dissent would be ample to 
satisfy all the rational requirements of statesmanship and party expediency, 
still it does but scant justice to its real superiority. Should the Church 
party have any doubts on that point they have simply to extend to Wales 
the referendum policy which Lord Hartington seems inclined to apply to 
the case of the Scotch Church. That would soon dispel any illusion they 
might feel disposed to harbour on the point. The fact of the matter is, 
Disestablishment has never polled its full strength. That is what I now 
propose to prove. 

Whenever one party has secured a popular cry, electioneering strategy 
demands that the managers of the opposite party should raise such other 
issues as will divert attention from that formidable topic. In this respect 
Conservative electioneering in the Principality has shown no poverty of 
resource. Anyone initiated into the mysteries of canvassing knows the 
variety of motives which impel each free and independent elector in the 
choice of his colours. The publican and his customer vote Tory apart 
altogether from their views on State Churchism, because the Liberal party 
proposes to restrict the facilities of the one to spend, and of the other to 
make money in drink. And a Liberationist teetotaller may also vote Tory 
because he has facilities to bear in mind—whether for the obtaining of 
desirable employment, the acquisition of good custom, or the attainment of 
a coveted social position. As long as a decent livelihood or position are 
matters of favour, so long will the franchise remain a subject for barter. 
Many people have nothing and want something. Most people have some- 
thing and want more. lor these the party which has in its ranks the 
dispensers of wealth and social distinction must inevitably possess attrac- 
tions altogether remote from political principle. 

All these and kindred considerations, which generally make for Con- 
servative success, and tend to make party voting so thoroughly misleading 
in the impression it conveys of the state of public opinion in any given 
question, apply in the Principality as elsewhere. And they always will do 


so, at least until the value of the referendum has been recognised. It will 
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be for me to prove by the aid of the ‘statistical argument” that Dis- 
establishment has suffered by such electoral exigencies. This is the style of 
electioneering adopted by the Tory party in Wales. The candidature of 
popular landlords of the type of Sir John Llewellyn is secured. Allusions 
to the great national question are systematically shunned. Appeals are 
then made to the personal gratitude of the electors—not forgetting to excite 
that ‘‘ lively expectation of favours to come”, which is supposed to be in- 
separable from a grateful attitude. At an election recently in Wales the 
Tory candidate prefaced his campaign by a declaration that the contest 
was a matter of no consequence whatever as far as the cause of Dis- 
establishment was concerned, as it could not be dealt with by the existing 
Parliament in any event. He then harked off after other cries. The walls 
of the constituency were covered on the poiling-day with reminders of the 
generosity exercised by that candidate in that he had blessed the Non- 
conformity dwelling on his estate with several Chapel sites. This instance 
of well-advertised munificence, backed as it was by a timely distribution of 
coal, lent great persuasive force to a remarkable letter which appeared in 
the local press about the same time. That epistle—-which is in itself an 
admirable illustration of the straits to which Toryism is brought in Wales 
in its efforts to wean Welshmen from the cause of religious cquality— 
purports to be an appeal by a voter to his fellow electors to return the Tory 
candidate. A vague promise is shadowed forth that the result would be 
the immediate starting of flannel mills in the constituency by the local 
gentry! What better proof could be furnished of the absolute desperation 
of the State Church party than that an honourable man should be driven 
to avail himself of such degrading tactics in order to gain success ? 

Now this flannel-mill-and-coal policy is bad enough, but Church ad- 
vocates are prepared to fathom even lower depths, if peradventure thereby 
votes are found for the assailed institution. Lkecourse to wholesale intimi- 
dation has been part of the Tory plan of campaign. The Liberal victories 
of 1868 were followed by evictions on a large scale, and attributed ostenta- 
tiously to the political action of the evicted in refusing to cast their votes at 
the dictates of parson and squire. Vhe dismay produced by those examples 
of Tory intolerance has not yet been effaced, and means are occasionally 
adopted to renew its potency. Now in a country where the Celt clings to 
hearth and home with all his traditional fondness, the duress of eviction 
does not operate in vain—espccially because the lesson of combination taught 
by the Irish peasant has not yet been learnt in Wales. ‘To prove that I 
am indulging in no idle and irrelevant speculation, | will cite a concrete 
case. It will serve to illustrate my point that opposition to Dis- 
establishment has nothing to do with the motives which induce the 
majority of Tory voters to support ‘Tory candidates. I know a certain 
parish in North Wales where most of the influences I have indicated 


have been in full play for several years with the desired results: 
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the farmers of the district—nine-tenths at least of whom are Nonconformists 
—have given their solid support to the Tory party at elections. Party 
agents on both sides recognized this. But three or four years ago the Con- 
servative managers were startled by the announcement that these farmers had 
almost to a man revolted against the payment of tithes, and that a series 
of truly crowded and enthusiastic meetings were being held, at which the 
Church Establishment was hotly denounced by men known hitherto as 
Tory leaders in the district. And what makes the illustration still more 
apt is the fact that shortly after this demonstration these very farmers with 
an equally puzzling unanimity supported the Tory candidate at a County 
Council election fought on political lines. Now what proves that the 
electoral test does but scant justice to the popularity of Disestablishment in 
Wales, is the fact that these farmers, and thousands of whom they are but 
a type, are reckoned at the present moment amongst the opponents of that 
cause. 

To assume that Conservative voters in the Principality are all members 
or adherents of the Church of England in Wales, or even in sympathy with 
its political privileges and pretensions, is to display gross ignorance of the 
situation in Wales. Churchmen constitute but a minority, not merely of 
the nation, but of their own party. Here is another fact to illustrate my 
point. I will take a Welsh constituency, where in 1885 a Liberal 
was returned by a small majority, and in 1886 a Tory was_ elected 
by a more emphatic majority. There is a town in that constituency where 
the Conservatives claim preponderance on the register—-their boast in this 
respect receiving some confirmation from the ‘ory character of the Town 
Council. Now one would certainly expect to find in a town wearing this 
political complexion the Church dominant in religion as well as in_ politics. 
But what are the facts ?—and herein also comes the value of the statistical 
argument. Within the last few weeks a careful enumeration, organised by 
one of the ablest of Welsh Nonconformist leaders, of the attendance at Welsh 
Churches appeared in y Gwedl Gymreig. Now, | do not propose to 
rely upon the figures elicited by him respecting this particular town, as the 
Vicar of the parish wrote to the local press a letter impugning the result of 
these figures. In order, therefore, to avoid all controversy on the point, I 
intend to utilise the attendance as stated by the Vicar in his protest. And 
how does the Church stand even on the assumption that the Vicar’s compu- 
tation be substantiated ? Out of a population approaching eleven thousand, 
the best attendance commanded by the [Establishment in all in its churches 
in that town only aggregated eight hundred on a given Sunday. And this 
isits vaunted progress—that in a town, which, if we are to credit Conservative 
party managers, possesses the inost Tory register in North Wales, the 
Church constitutes such an insignificant minimum of the population. One 


can easily imagine its deplorable condition in the rural and mining districts 


with their overwhelming Liberal polls. And what about the political 
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power of the Church in that town? True, it helped to return a strong oppo- 
nent of Disestablishment at the last General Election. But he succeeded 
in spite of his views on this question, and it is a most significant fact that 
he very rarely alluded to it during the contest. And the result of a School 
Board Election which occurred about a couple of years ago in that very 
town corroborates my testimony in that respect. Then in a fair and square 
fight between the Church, (backed up by Roman Catholicism) and Noncon- 
formity, the latter triumphed all along the line, its candidates heading the 
poll with substantial majorities. I was not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that at a caucus meeting of the Conservative organisation held in that con- 
stituency the other day, a desire was expressed by two or three prominent 
local leaders to throw the Church overboard. 

But statistics reveal very interesting and instructive facts bearing upon 
another phase of the controversy. They demonstrate how thoroughly the 
cry of “alien Church” is justified by the circumstances. Lately the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in one of those bold flights of imagination which he 
generally confines to his arithmetical exercises, assured us that the 
adherents of the Church in his diocese numbered seventy-nine thousand. 
Seeing that the Bishop simultaneously complained that communicants’ 
rolls were not properly kept, or even kept at all, by some of his clergy, one 
cannot help wondering at the gift which enabled him to figure out with 
such precision the number of members. Of course the figures given by 
the Bishop are an atrocious exaggeration. At a census taken by Mr. Gee, 
in 1887, of the attendance at places of worship throughout Wales, taken as 
it was under conditions the most favourable to the Church—the best 
aggregate attendance commanded by the Church throughout the two 
dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph, amounted to 50,461. But after his 
notorious deliverance at Truro one has been accustomed to largely dis- 
count the LBishop’s statements with regard to figures. However, for 
the present I call attention to the Dishop’s address for another 
object. 

When he gives us the relative strength of the English and Welsh 
elements in the Communion the information afforded may be useful. 
According to him the Welsh are to the English communicants as 4 to 3. 
But the number of English services stand in proportion to Welsh services 
as 3 to 2. Now both these figures, admitting them to be correct, furnish a 
very good index to the extent the [Establishment is the Church of 
the English Colony in Wales. But the census to which I referred early 
in the course of this article contains a still more startling Justification of 
the “alien Church” cry. It reveals the fact that throughout the whole 
diocese of St. Asaph there were only two [established Church congregations 


where the service was conducted exclusively in the Welsh language whose 


numbers attained the moderate dimensions of too. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the population, with the exception of that portion resident 
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on the English borders, is as unmistakably Welsh speaking as any in the 
whole Principality. 

The statistics quoted on the other side are confined to the record of 
burials under the old system and to a computation of the numbers claimed 
by dissent. The assumption being made in the first case that all those 
buried with Church of England rites must have been sympathisers with, 
even if not actually adherents of, that Church, and in the second case that 
the balance of Welshmen must necessarily be credited to the Church. The 
short answer to the first inference is this. The tyranny exercised by the 
clergy over the churchyards has rendered Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Act 
almost a dead letter. Instances are not wanting where the actions of this 
inhuman despotism have developed into a public scandal. If the burial 
test be at all called into requisition, let a census of our municipal cemeteries 








be taken where the sway of the priest is unknown. It is these that prove 
the enormous predominance of dissent. 

As to the suggestion that the Establishment can claim the balance of 
population over and above that absorbed by dissent, it is too ridiculous to 
be seriously controverted. ‘The enumeration of the attendance at Liverpool 
churches and chapels undertaken by the Liverpool Daily Post proves that, if 
Liverpool affords a fair specimen of the habits of the population in English 
towns, absenteeism from a place of worship is the rule rather than the 
exception. Wales can unquestionably show a better record in that respect, 
but it would be idle to deny that the Principality has been seriously affected 





by the religious indifference characteristic of the age. A careful study of 
Mr. Gee’s census would lead to the conclusion that a very large percentage 
of the population of Wales and Monmouthshire absents itself from public 
worship. 

The ingenuity of Church defenders may manipulate the figures as they 


will, but they may be safely defied to present those figures in any form 





which would prove the English to be in any sense the Church of the Welsh 





people, in fact to be anything but the Church of a pronounced minority of 
the people. 


LD. LLoyp-GEORGE. 
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DINNER-GIVING; NOT BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 


A MINOR poet, not in Mr. H. D. Trail’s list, once expressed himself 
thus :— 

The rugged path of hoary sinners 

Is greatly smoothed by giving dinners. 
The fact, however, is that no department of social life is more beset with 
thorns than that of dinner-giving. I do not mean in the matter of entrées, 
entvemets, and other culinary mysteries, serious as they are, but in the 
choosing and marshalling of guests. ‘Cutlet for cutlet” is the rule of 
to-day, and most people when sending out their invitations consult their 
ledger account as much as their visiting book. 

Now organisation is doubtless the goddess of the hour, and from Mr. 
Schnadhorst, upwards or downwards, we must all of us pay her dues. 
But in things social, organisation must be tempered by imagination. — It 
must be leavened by originality of design, and the design once formed 
must be fearlessly executed. Dinners should De spontaneous, not laboured, 
They must not be conducted on the principle of double-entry. Gastronomy 
has long been a fine art. It is high time that ‘*guestonomy ”, to coin a 
barbarous word, was made one too. 

“Owe no man anything” is a good working maxim, but it may be 
carried a point too far. It is overdone when the Jones and the Browns 
elect to go on boring each other with maddening pertinacity because they 
have always done so, and don’t know how to Icave off gracefully. Better 
to apply a “statute of limitations”, without prejudice to the  con- 
tinuance of mutual friendly feeling. Why should the cessation of 
dinner amenities, or their exchange for other tokens of kindliness, be 
invariably looked upon by the party no longer bidden as a more. or 
less direct insult? Why should it be necessary to bury your grandmother 
in order to allow of your comfortably accounting for any break in a series 
once established 2?) Even this excuse is sometimes met in the spirit of the 
Oxford “don’s” reply to the peccant undergraduate who employed it to 
explain his absence from the University: “ I could have wished it had been 
a nearer relation ”’. 

If a high ideal in dinner-giving is to be ever attained, away once 
and for all with the notion that Duty or Philanthropy can enter as 
factors. You must ask Jones because you want Jones, not because your 
father and Jones’ father were chums at Eton, still less because you want 
Jones to put business in your son’s way, or to tell you how to manipulate 
your investments. It is quite likely that you may desire both these 


services at Jones’ hands, and you will be right in trying for them, but 


they must be paid for in other coin. 
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Don’t imagine either, as do so many other worthy and struggling 
persons, that Jones does not find you out. He does. He knows all about 
it. He takes exact measure of your hospitality. He comes to dinner, but 
he loves you not. ‘*He dines, and he rides away.’ Better to imitate 
the lady, who on her husband being made a Queen’s Counsel, wrote to 
the Lord Chancellor “that silk was good, but ermine was better”. 
Wise in her generation, she did not ask him to dinner ; she tcok the direct 
road to get what she wanted, and she was rewarded. 

But to return to Jones. Suppose him married. You may not want 
his wife on this particular occasion, and if so, you must be free to let 
her lie hidden, like the violet on a mossy bank, till a more convenient 
season. On the other hand, Mrs. Jones, conscious that she possesses 
a like liberty, must continue to smile upon you _ notwithstanding. 
This is, I know, a hard saying, but it is worth insisting on. If you ask the 
Jones’ from conscientious motives, or prudence, or the desire to master 
the grace of getting on, or any other of the sordid virtues, you will truly 
enough have dined them, but you will have done no more. Your party 
will have been a barren one, and destitute of joy. Duty should have no 
seat at the banquet: she has worlds and to spare outside. 

Now I havea vision of dinners, each one a little feast, complete in 
itself. In my dream guests and dishes are alike limited. Each guest isa 
‘conductor’, and chosen as such for the sake of the special personal 
contribution he or she brings to that especial gathering. The monotony of 
the Noah’s Ark procession—‘*‘ and the animals went in two by two ”’—may 
be occasionally broken by an excess on one side or the other. Then would 
not be heard on the stairs, as was lately, ‘‘ ve not read the grievous David, 
and I have had the influenza ; now let’s talk of something else.” The wife 
and mother would not venture to display, as openly as she does 
now, this her chief claim to consideration. And ah! young parliament 
you will then talk tous of Bourget 





men of to-day—-statesmen of to-morrow 
or of Maeterlinck, possibly even of ‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan ;” you will 
not give us the husks of Ifouse of Commons talk, nor dreary lobby gossip, 
which in truth, unless we are running a near relation of our own and 
want to pick up the dialect, bores us to extinction. No, your object will 
then be to conceal your high calling, not to proclaim it. The man who 
is writing a dictionary will not ask us to look out words in him. The 
lawyer will not tell his beads, each bead a brief, and eager wives will leave 
behind them, as they enter, all thought for their husband’s morrow. 

The present writer, when a novice, overheard and learnt much from 
the following after-dinner passage between the devoted wives of two 
friendly rivals in the same profession. Said Mrs. bB. (whose husband stood 
second), with perhaps more daring than wisdom: ‘* Mr. B. is so dreadfully 


busy now that we can only dine out twice a week. It’s so tiresome.” 


Kkeplied Mrs. A., with a quick glance, and a sudden pause of the slow fan 
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movement: ** Ah! I can feel for you. That was our position last season. 
We don’t dine out at all now. Our coming to-night is quite an exception.’ 
When the kingdom I write of is established, ladies of this type will 
remain athome. They will not be permitted to poison social intercourse by 
the introduction of these unsclfish greeds and ambitions for their nearest and 
dearest. In short, every guest will become an individual—for the evening 
at any rate. 

All admit that so-called “‘ bachelor’s” dinners are successes. Why ? 
The guests may be very far removed from bachelordom. They may be 
grey-headed, middle-aged, weighted with riches, or the cares of a 
promising family, or any other of the burdens men strap so gaily 
to their shoulders. But when they feel that they have been chosen 
for their own personality, what a change comes over them! Youth 
returns, and with it the merry heart that ‘goes all the way”. Brown, 
who would have remarked discontentedly to his wife on the way home, 
“Why will Mrs. Smith allow sherry to be put in the soup ?”’—will trip 
cheerfully to his draughty cab, put up, not only with sherry in the soup, 
but flour in the sauces, and, greatest abomination of all, pepper in the 
wrong place; these blots on the ‘scutcheon having entirely escaped his 
notice, so all-absorbing will be his satisfaction at the recognition accorded 
to his social gifts. 

This is just as true of the other sex, and if anyone doubts it let her try 
the experiment—one that has been made with signal success of late—by 
giving a ladies’ dinner. I can assure her she may go forward fearlessly. 
The good, dull woman, whose advent, accompanied by her good, dull 
husband, has been a matter of dread, becomes a different order of being 
under the new régime. She makes her entry alone, and is’ pleasantly 
excited by the sense of the unusual. It is somehow borne in 
upon her that she must have gifts, overlooked till now, or she would not 
thus have been singled out for honour. She at once trices to meet the 
situation, and she rarely fails. She is no longer the wife of the rising, or 
risen man, doing her duty here as clsewhere in the becoming, affable, con- 
descending, or dignified manner that befits the occasion and the surround- 
ings. Tor all too short a time she shows herself cager and interested in 
something that does not bear upon John’s chance of promoticn or little 
John’s teething troubles. 

Just after Renan had written a famous play—rather was it a treatise 
in the form of a play—which many will remember for the large liberty 
the author took in discussing a very delicate subject, a lady gave 
such a dinner to a few of her women friends. Actuated, it is to be 
feared, by a pure spirit of mischicf, our hostess set the conversational 
ball a-rolling on this remarkable work, and then awaited results. That 


Jady profited much. Tor one after another of the guests who, clad in their 


ordinary social armour, would have eschewed all tatk on the book as 
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‘unsuitable’, turned to, had views, and expressed them variously and 
delightfully. Was it not Mr. Mallock who remarked that a woman 





must be ‘‘interested ’”’ before she can be ‘“‘ interesting ’’? 





If hospitality were only exercised when the need came _ straight 
from the heart, many ugly things would be left undone. An aged Duchess | 
not so long ago amongst us, whose French grandmother was supposed to 
account for the strain of diablerie that made her at once so feared and 
so sought after, asked a young gentleman of her acquaintance to pass 
two or three days with her at her residence near London. She chose Ascot 
week for the date of the invitation. The young gentleman wrote an effusive 


reply—his deep regrets—-he had been pledged for long beforehand—he was 





indeed sorry—might he be given another chance?—and so on. The wicked 
little lady smiled a one-sided smile as she read it. ‘The young idiot’, she 
remarked, ‘‘ why that’s the very reason I asked him.” In her house, too, 
it was that the kindly butler took occasion to warn a guest who had 
found favour in his eyes, that it were better to avoid the champagne 
on a certain coming occasion when her Grace was expecting her 
“second set”. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind is so averse to change of all kind; so deter- 
mined to identify custom with virtue—witness the attitude of otherwise 
open-minded persons on the question of Sabbath-day observance-—-that 
I fear the suggestions here made may be received with scant favour. Still, 
when the van is murmuring there is hope for the rear. It is the 





modern woman who is answerable for the present state of things. 


‘‘More, more’’, she cries, as she sweeps the deep sea with her net, 





entering her “takes” each day in her visiting book. And so, slowly but 
surely, steady boredom advances. It is true that “suffering boredom gladly” 
is said to be the latest definition of righteousness, but I take it that 
even St. Paul would have a good deal to say—if only it were intelligible— 
on the difference between choice and necessity in this matter. 

If society is to escape from its threatened doom of being turned into a 


vast refreshment room, where the guests are pre-occupied with the train 











that is to take them “on”, and the hosts are thinking of the next arrivals, 


it must be by taking to heart these two precious rules of life—Never put 





up with anything but the best ; Learn to do without. 


ELIZABETH HOLLAND HOLLISTER. 
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THE POOR AND PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


UCH has been said and written about the Poor and Provision for 

Old Age, without, so far, bringing us much nearer to the solution 

of the problem. The subject is admittedly one of great importance: the 

Electorate are considering it, the press—that sure reflex of public opinion 

—is continually discussing it, politicians and social reformers are making up 
their minds about it. It is emphatically one of the questions of the hour. 

Judged by past experience it cannot be said that the attempts which 
have been made to solve this difficulty have been very encouraging. In 
Germany, State interference has not been attended by a large measure of 
success, and in England an attempt to dea! with the question in a different 
way by means of the Post Office Insurance has been equally unsuccessful. 
Friendly Societies, with very few exceptions, have hitherto limited 
themselves to health insurance, and this is, in many cases, an 
expensive insurance, Some such Societies exist which are financially 
unsound, and at any rate the money paid to them is not available to meet 
the contingencies of old age, and of special needs other than sickness and 
death. 

The question is a wide one, and may be approached from various 
points of view. It is not possible within the limits of the present paper to 
discuss it adequately. We will therefore set aside for the moment all those 
considerations which arise from the proposal to establish a system of State- 
aided Insurance ; and we will refrain from inquiring what sufficient induce- 
ment can be offered to the labouring man that he should save with the 
object of reaping the benefit only some forty or more years hence. Doubt- 
less certain theories can be advanced in support of these considerations, 
but since one grain of practical experience is worth bushels of theory, we 
will content ourselves with looking into one little corner of the matter, and 
there by the light of personal knowledge endeavour to learn something 
which may help towards the solution of this complex problem. 

We will betake ourselves to the country districts and inquire into the 


state of the country labourer; not that his condition is worse than that of 





the town labourer—far from it—but because the agricultural labourer 
appears at present to be the object of special attention, and because that 
which apples to his case will, in a way, apply to other cases as well. Let 
us begin by ascertaining from some country labourer of our acquaintance 
what means he has taken towards making provision for himself. He will 
reply that he has paid a pound a year, or thereabouts, to his club, which 


has its annual holiday festival, and if ill he may draw eight or ten 


shillings weekly as sick pay. He has probably never heard of Post Office 
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Insurances, and has never saved for himself, nor put into the Savings Bank, 
and hardly thinks it would be possible for him now to do so. It is too late 
in life for him to acquire new habits of thrift, and besides he has now e wife 
and children to support. 

If we ask another, he has the same story to tell; so to save time we 
pass on to the village Postmaster, and inquire from him who are the people 
who open accounts at the Post Office Savings Bank. He will answer that 
they are mostly the servant girls of the village and a few superior workmen, 
practically none are agricultural labourers: and if we ask him he will pro- 
bably tell us that no Post Office Insurances have been effected through his 
means. 

Let us not be discouraged but go further and visit the well-to-do old 
inhabitant of the village, the man whom we know to have made his way 
for himself. This is what he says:—‘ Insurance? The best Insurance is 
the Savings Bank.” Such is his opinion, and he proceeds to relate how he 
was earning eight shillings a week as a labourer some fifty years ago 
ormore. Wages were lower then, and things were dearer. but he saved, 
nevertheless, and now, at the age of seventy-five, he is a prosperous man, 
and the owner of four small houses, living happily and peaceably on the 
fruits of his toil and his thrift. Needless to say he is a careful and a 
shrewd man, and that long since he improved his position in the labour 
market. but for all that he has given us the clue to the difficulty. It ¢s 
possible for the labourer to save against old age if he has the will to do so. 
But to do it he must begin early. 

In a certain village school known to the writer, at Christmas time 
less than three years ago, the children were all induced to open Savings’ 
Bank accounts with shillings and sixpences given them for that particular 
purpose. Since then, every year at Christmas time they have been given 
similar sums for the same purpose. Many have apparently taken interest 
in their savings, and have added something to their little store, according 
to the means of their parents —some having accumulated between two and 
three pounds. It is hoped that they will continue after they have left school 
to practise the good habit thus inculcated, and if so, it will prove not the 
least useful lesson they have learnt there. | 

“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined’, and habits of frugality and 
forethought in the young cannot be too frequently insisted upon, or too 
strongly encouraged. Economy, moderation, self-restraint—these quall- 
for the 





ties, if practised when young, will insure—humanly speaking 
labourer a provision against poverty and old age. If a man begins early 
—he cannot begin too early—to practise thrift, the habit thus learned will, 


in all probability, continue through life. It is before he marries that 


the young labourer has time to save. Then he is living at home, and the 
whole of his earnings are not necessary to pay his portion of the family 
expenditure. Orif he be in lodgings, the sum paid out for his necessary 
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expenses is sure to leave him something in hand. What becomes of 
this surplus? In nine cases out of ten there is reason to fear that a 
large portion of it is spent in a way which proves to be a curse and 
not a blessing. How acceptable at some future period would be the total 
of this mis-spent coin! And how much evil, moral and social, has it not 
gone to produce! 

Idleness, indulgence, drink, dissipation, needless expenditure, 
reckless early marriages—all these stand in the way of thrift. Where 
these prevail the condition of the labourer, be his wage what it may, will 





remain unchanged. 

The remedy is not by Act of Parliament—at least not in the form pro- 
posed, and it is difficult to see how any scheme of State provision for old 
age can be at the same time just and efficacious. 

Either it must concern itself with those who are at the present time old 
and poor, and by treating all equally, reduce to a minimum the incentive 
to thrift and industry, and put a premium on indolence ; or it must concern 
itself with the future, in which case it cannot have any effect for many 
years to come. Who can say what will then be the problem it seeks to 
solve, and if it will not then be found to benefit only those who do not need 
its assistance ? 

Even thus the remedy will be but limited, without some moral teaching 
and encouragement, which can be supplied, if we will, both collectively and 
individually, to those who do not know how to supply it to themselves. 

With those of the labouring classes who have already reached or 
passed the prime of life it will be hard to work reform. Every week when 
they handle their wages they are beset by many claims and desires. Some 
of these desires may be for things which are unnecessary—nay, even 
hurtful—but the habit of gratifying them has been acguired, and ts difficult 
to eradicate. Their opportunities have been lost, and though reform may 
not be impossible, it will be only possible to a limited extent. 

But with the young it is otherwise: and we shall do well to turn our 
serious attention especially to these, if we desire to improve the future con- 
dition of the poor. 

It has been truly said that: ‘* The youth of a nation are the trustees 
of its posterity”, and it is with them that we must chiefly reckon 
in considering any scheme which may be put forward for the social 
advancement of our people. Therefore any stimulus which we can give, or 
any encouragement we may offer to the young to provide support for their 
later years, cannot fail to operate directly to their individual benefit and 
through them to the national weal. In teaching them to make suitable 
provision against sickness and old age, we also do much to engender a 


healthy tone of independence among them. But the lesson must be taught 


early. Every village school is a plot where the good seed may be sown, 


which, if carefully tended, in the fulness of time will bring forth a plenteous 
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harvest. Toimplant in children’s minds the need and importance of fore- 
thought and thrift is far more necessary than to give them a smattering of 
useless acquirements which can serve no practical purpose to them in 
after life. 

To urge the importance of thrift is a work in which each of us can do 
something in our separate spheres of influence. Here is an opportunity for 
the clergy to fulfil that part of their mission which bids them consider the 
true welfare of their flock. If the Church be really the Church of the 
Nation, then a question such as this, which vitally affects a large proportion 
of the people, should receive the earnest attention of her ministers. Their 
duty ends not with the performance of a service or the delivery of a sermon, 
nor yet with the transaction of petty parochial matters. They have other 
duties to perform, and they will be unworthy of the charge committed to 
their care if they fail to give these duties their full and due consideration. 
Here is an opportunity for the philanthropist, the benevolent, and all 
others whose position gives them influence, to use that influence in such 
a way that we may hear less in the future of dissipation, or reckless 
early marriages, of needless extravagance, and consequent unthrift. Some 
such, at little sacrifice or cost to themselves, may be the means of causing 
many a thrifty store to be begun, the initiative of which alone has been 
wanting. Here also is an opportunity for the administrators of technical 
education and others to use the powers entrusted to them in teaching the 
labouring classes how it is possible to live economically, and not simply to 
measure their expenditure by the money they have in hand. Here then, 
is a golden opportunity for all who wish to improve the social conditions of 
the poor. ‘The work is a great one, and we can all do something towards 
it, if we wish. 

Some are rich and some are poor: and, if it must needs be so that the 
world must run its course, still should the rich remember that they have 
their part to perform in the social compact which insures to them the 
peaceful enjoyment of wealth earned in the past. It is to them both a 
social and a moral duty that intellect should concern itself with the welfare 
of labour. Intellect can teach labour the best of all possible lessons, how 
it can help itself. By doing so, it will work far more practical good, than 
devising any number of elaborate schemes, the results of which cannot be 
apparent for many years to come, and then will probably prove to be 
admitted failures. 


A. INGHAM WHITAKER. 
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TO KUSTENDIL WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


OTHING can be more delightful than a fine October day in Bulgaria. 

The lovely Indian summer is often prolonged for two months, 

sometimes to within a week or two of Christmas; each day seems more 

perfect than the last, and one is tempted to anticipate a long spell of 
magnificent weather as a certainty. 

When therefore, towards the close of last October, I received an invi- 
tation from Prince Ferdinand to accompany him to Kustendil, a pretty 
little country-town lying among the lofty mountain-ranges which forma 
continuation of \Western Rhodope, I looked forward to making a journey 
under the most favourable circumstances through a singularly romantic 
and picturesque district. But alas for the uncertainty of human calcula- 
tions! Just two days before the date fixed for our departure the heavens 
darkened; it was all over with the sunshine and the lovely blue sky ; an icy 
wind blew from the Balkans, and in a few hours Bulgaria, from the Danube 
to Rhodope, was deep in snow. The summer had vanished in the 
twinkling of an eye, and for the next five days the most furious snow- 
storm I have ever witnessed raged with savage violence, without a 
moment's cessation. The express train from the West was snowed up at 
Tzaribrod for four days, and the passengers, accustomed to feast sumptu- 
ously in the luxurious dining-car, were soon glad cnough to get black bread 
from compassionate peasants. The express from Constantinople remained 
in shelter at Sofia, for it was useless to think of proceeding. The public 
garden of that city presented a lamentable scene of destruction, for the trees, 
being still in leaf, were unable to support the weight of the snow, and were 
smashed and battered as though a giant had walked about among them, 
dealing blows right and left with a ponderous club. 

And what became of the expedition to IKustendil ? It took place, of 
course; otherwise this veracious narrative had never been written. But 
surely it was postponed till the storm had abated? No; it was accom- 
plished with such weather as we had. For it was no mere pleasure trip that 
Prince Ferdinand proposed to undertake to Ikustendil. His presence was 
needed there for a solemn ceremony, for a historic cvent in Bulgarian 
annals. And that ceremony could take place on no other day but one—the 
31st October, the feast of St. Ivan RKilski. The ceremony was the presen- 
tation of colours to two Bulgarian regiments; its historical significance will 
be apparent after a brief retrospect. 

In August, 1886, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was kidnapped in his 
palace at night by a party of military conspirators, who forcibly abducted 


him from his capital and conveyed him to Kussian soil. The guilt of the 
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kidnappers was shared—to their lasting shame be it spoken—by the officers 
of the ‘‘ Strouma”’,, or Kustendil regiment. The Strouma is the river which 
waters the valley of Kustendil. The commander of this regiment, Major 
Stoyanoff, had failed to distinguish himself in the Servian War, and had 
afterwards been censured by Prince Alexander for incapacity. Burn- 
ing with resentment, he lent a ready ear to the proposals of the Russophil 
conspirators at Sofia, who had already matured their plot for the dethrone- 
ment of the Prince; and on the night of the 20th August he marched two 
battalions of his regiment from Kustendil to the neighbourhood of Sofia 
with the object of over-awing the capital. The men of the regiment, it is 
said, knew nothing of the plot ; but they followed their officers, as Bulgarian 
soldiers always do. Prince Alexander on his return refrained from punish- 
ing the mutinous regiment; but before his final departure from Bulgaria 
it was determined that the officers should be placed in compulsory retire- 
ment, and the men distributed among other regiments. These measures 
were carried out by the Regency; and the regimental colours, which had 
been disgraced for ever by an act of mutiny, were consigned to the flames 
notwithstanding a protest on the part of Russia. 

A few companies, however, of the disbanded regiment remained under 
arms, and formed a nucleus for a fresh corps, which was afterwards 
divided into two regiments—the ‘* Rilski” and the ‘*‘ Makedonski”. The 
name ‘‘Strouma” was abolished for ever. For five years these regiments 
remained without colours, it being felt that an act of treason which had 
brought disgrace on the whole Bulgarian army could hardly be regarded 
too seriously. But now the crime was purged; and Prince Ferdinand 
decided to present colours to both regiments on the day of St. Ivan Rilski, 
the patron saint of the Rilski regiment. Every Bulgarian regiment, as 
well as every Bulgarian man, woman, and child, has its patron saint, and 
its patron saint’s day. With individuals the patron saint’s day, or ‘‘ name- 
day’, as it is called, takes the place of our birthday. With the regiment 
it is the great festival of the year. A ceremony which took place on that 
day would have a peculiar significance in the eyes of the peasant lads who 
form the rank and file of a Bulgarian regiment. And the sentiments even of 
peasant lads must be respected. 

The snow had been falling for forty-eight hours, and was falling still : 
the wind was raving and roaring and whirling the flakes into dazzling 
what would it be like on the top of the Konevska Mountains, which 





eddies 
we must cross to reach Kustendil ? The mountain passes, we knew, were 
difficult and dangerous at all times—what would they be like to-night, for 
we could not expect to get through them in the day-time. But Kustendil 
must be reached on St. Ivan Rilski’s day. It was in vain that messages 
were sent by local officials declaring the route to be impracticable; the 
Prince resolved to keep his appointment, and we set out prepared for the 


worst, 
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We left Sofia at nine in the morning; a small party in three open 
carriages, each drawn by four horses. Sledges, it seems, were not available 
that day, for the winter had come upon us unawares. The snow was falling 
thick and fast, but it was not till we had left the suburbs behind us that 
we felt the full force of the blizzard as it swept across the open plain, 
threatening to overturn our vehicles, and driving the snowflakes with such 
violence against our faces that it was impossible to see more than a few 
yards ahead. Every trace of the road had disappeared, but we nevertheless 
made progress, for our drivers were hardy, plucky fellows, and our tough little 
Bulgarian horses seemed to ignore the existence of difficulties. The only 
wayfarers whom we met were some peasants—wild, uncouth Robinson 
Crusoes, clad in sheepskins from head to foot—plodding laboriously onward 
with their oxen and their creaking country-carts: as we passed them 
certain difficulties presented themselves, as we were mutually reluctant to 
plunge into the invisible ditches on either side of the road. These difh- 
culties, however, were arranged by our drivers, who in the fashion of the 
country applied their whips with vigour to both the oxen and their masters. 
The latter, protected by their sheepskins, seemed less sensitive to castiga- 
tion than the former; the Bulgarian ox is not accustomed to the whip; 
when you wish him to quicken his pace you should prod him with a long 
stick. Ascending from the plain, we entered the ravines of Mount Vitosh ; 
and here, among the snowdrifts and precipices and steep inclines, we re- 
ceived a foretaste of the pleasures which were destined to attend our further 
progress. 

It was evening when we reached Radomir, a little country town en- 
closed by melancholy hills, and soon after leaving it we entered upon the 
more adventurous stage of our journey. I[n half an hour’s time one of my 
horses fell, and as he struggled in the snow the other three began plunging 
and shrieking—I know no better word to describe the curious sound. ‘The 
Bulgarian horse is by no means as taciturn as the [english ; he loves to give 
audible expression to his emotions on all suitable occasions. ‘Things were 
set to rights, however, and we proceeded. The darkness was falling as we 
reached the foot of the Konevska Mountains; some other mishaps had 
occurred, and our party now became reduced in number, for the horses of 
the carriage conveying the Prince’s aides-de-camp proved unequal to the 
ascent and we were compelled to abandon our fellow-travellers. The 
scenery as we advanced along the side of the precipitous ravine became 
grand and imposing ; there was a terrible majesty in the dim glistening 
mountain-peaks, over which we knew that flocks of famished wolves were 
roving, whose cries seemed to mingle with the howling of the blast, while 
far beneath us the dark pine-trees stood scattered like tiny specks over the 
ermine-like mantle of snow. but we had little respite to admire the 
beauties of nature, for soon we found ourselves imbedded in snowdrifts ; it 
became necessary to alight and to aid our little horses in their gallant 
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struggles, using all our force to push the vehicles forward, and patiently 
labouring to free the snow-clogged wheels. At one time it seemed as though 
we could neither advance nor go backward, as we remained fast in a snow- 
drift for more than an hour. It was long past midnight when we reached 
the summit, over whicn a violent hurricane was sweeping; which but for 
the warmth derived from our vigorous exertions would have chilled us to 
the bone; the descent was accomplished more rapidly but with greater 
danger, owing to the difficulty of regulating our pace as we rounded sharp 
angles and threaded our way along the verge of half invisible chasms. We 
entered the streets of Kustendil in the gray light of dawn after a memorable 
journey of twenty-two hours. 

Here we were received by the Prefect, whose irreproachable evening 
dress and decorations scarcely harmonized with our Siberian aspect and 
surroundings. We had little time for repose, for the military ceremony 
had been fixed for an early hour, and we soon found ourselves en route for 
the camp, which lies at some little distance from the town. The camp is 
not occupied by the troops in winter, but it was decided to hold the 
ceremony here, on the spot where the flags of the Strouma regiment had 
been burned. Here we found the Rilski and Makedonski regiments, drawn 
up in the deep snow, and a small knot of civilian spectators who had braved 
the fury of the storm. In front of the troops stood gorgeously robed 
ecclesiastical dignitaries with incense and holy water; all was ready, and 
immediately on the arrival of the Prince the religious portion of the cere- 
mony began. The colours, which the Prince, the Minister of War and 
some officers of high rank nailed to the staves with a small brass hammer, 
were duly blessed and baptized, anda litany was sung to the accompaniment 
of the howling wind. The assembled troops then repeated a prayer in 
unison and in perfect time, the men holding their right hands aloft, with the 
two first fingers and thumb raised to represent the Trinity. The scene 
would at any time have been deeply impressive, but its picturesque effect 
was heightened by the dazzling foreground of white, the inky hue of the 
sky above, and the thickly falling snowflakes which rested on the halpaks 
and greatcoats of the soldiers. 

The religious ceremonial had now concluded, and the Prince, stepping 
forward alone, accepted the standards from the hands of the priests, and 
delivered them to the colonels of the two regiments, who received them 
kneeling inthe snow. To each of them he said in a solemn and impressive 
voice: ‘¢ 1 deliver this standard to you; defend it at the cost of your blood”, 


A military salute was then given to the colours, and the Prince addressed the 


troops in a remarkable speech which was listened to with deep attention. 
He congratulated them on their exemplary service, by which the memory 
of the past had been obliterated, and bade them prove themselves in future 
true sons of Bulgaria and valiant defenders of the crown and country. 


‘May these flags’, he concluded, ‘* lead you, with me at your head, to 
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glorious victory, and show you the path toundying renown.’ These words 
were received with great enthusiasin by the soldiers, who cheered repeatedly. 

Then came a march past with the new colours, proudly carried by two 
sturdy youths, and the ceremony concluded. We sat down toa banquet 
in the officers’ mess-room, a wooden shed which had been constructed for 
summer use only, and afforded us but little protection against the severe 
cold. We then returned to the town, but there was no time to inspect its 
quaint deep-eaved houses, its Turkish watch-tower, its pleasant orchards, 
where the ruddy apples glowed strangely among the frosty -oughs, or its 
copious hot springs, which cure all the rheumatism in Southern Bulgaria— 
for in less than an hour’s time the Prince was en route for Sofia. Our 
second journey was more expeditious though hardly less adventurous than 
the first. The snowstorm continued with unabated fury; but sledges, or 
rather roughly-made wooden boxes placed on two parallel beams, were now 
available. These, which descended the inclines at headlong speed, were 
sometimes overturned; but the snow was soft, and nobody was seriously 
injured. Perhaps the greatest hardships were endured by a party of 
gendarmes, who waited for us on the top of the Konevska mountains for 
more than twelve hours. But the Bulgarians are a tough, virile race and 
think little of privation and exposure. 

The ceremony I have described was one of special significance, being at 
once the closing scene of a lamentable and shameful episode in Bulgarian 
history and the inauguration, as it may be hoped, of a new and better state 
of things. Five years ago the fate of Bulgaria hung upon the decision of 
half-a-dozen young military officers. The rule of Pratorianism seemed 
established in the land. In a country which had been for five centuries 
under alien rule there had been no opportunity for the growth of a loyal 
tradition and a sentiment of military honour. The Bulgarian officers still 
felt that they owed a divided allegiance, that they were bound to obey 
the Czar as well as their Prince. This conviction was due in part 
to the memory of the great war, in part to the idea that Russian 
protection was indispensable, in part to the doctrine instilled by the 
Russian officers who trained and formed the Bulgarian army. But 
a change has taken place during the years in which Russian influence 
has been excluded from Bulgaria. <A loyal spirit has developed in 
the Bulgarian army, together with a greater confidence in the national 
future; and this healthy sentiment has been encouraged by the fact that 
the subalterns of five years ago are now in possession of high commands, 
which they will not readily surrender to Russians or to any other foreigners. 
The ceremony at Kustendil was a military ceremony, and the principal 
actor therein was the Commander of the Bulgarian army. The Bulgarian 
soldiers now know that they have a leader whocan encounter danger in the 
discharge of his military duties, and who, if the necessity arises, will be able 
to share with them the hardships and privations of a winter campaign. So 
much at least has been gained by Prince Ferdinand’s journey to Kustendil. 


JAMES D. BouRCcHIER. 
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THE REVISION OF CRIMINAL SENTENCES. 


HE three sensational trials which followed each other in rapid 
succession at the Old Bailey during the second week of March drew 
all eyes to the Central Criminal Court. The punishment awarded to each 
of the delinquents, to Mrs. Osborne, to Mr. G. W. Hastings, and to the 
‘man Maitland Morland ” (as the press persisted in calling him) have been 
as abundantly canvassed as they have been generally acquiesced in. It 
is not proposed here to discuss the propriety of the sentences passed in 
these remarkable cases. They are only mentioned because it seems 
expedient while they are still fresh in the public mind, to call attention to 
one or two much-needed reforms of our Criminal Law. 

Much as has been’ done during the last half century to improve 
the administration of justice in England, there is. still more to do. 
First, it is little short of a scandal that our penal statutes have not yet 
been codified. Sir James F. Stephen laboured hard in this field, and his 
labours well earned for him the special distinction which he received from 
the Crown on his retirement from the Bench last year; but his work 
remains incomplete. We have never got beyond the Criminal Consolidation 

311] which was introduced in 1878 by Sir John Holker, the then Attorney- 
General. That Bill was shelved not on any principle but by reason of the 
exigencies of party government; and so long as “‘ party” continues to rule 
the State, there is, it is to be feared, little chance of its being successfully 
revived. 

Then, again, it is high time that we had a regularly constituted Court 
of Criminal Appeal to review the findings of juries on matters of fact in all 
cases affecting the liberty of the subject. At present all that has been done 
in this direction is toestablish a ‘* Court of Crown Cases Reserved” which is 
competent to deal only with matters of /aw, and as so limited, yields 
very odd results. If, for instance, a judge or a magistrate should leave to 
a jury the consideration of evidence on the part of the prosecution which 
ought to have been rejected, and the prisoner is found guilty, the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved is bound to quash the verdict, although the 
rejected evidence was wholly immaterial by reason of there being quite 
enough without it to warrant a conviction at the hands of all reasonable 
men. 

The immediate purpose of this paper is not however to dwell on these 
anomalies, but to direct attention to a point which is believed to be now 
under the consideration of the Council of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, convened pursuant to the letter of request addressed by the 
Lord Chief Justice to the Lord Chancellor at the close of last year. 


That point is, ought we, or ought we not, to establish some tribunal whose 
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function shall be to revise the duration of criminal sentences, and to bring 
them more into line with cach other? France has already a Court of 
Appeal which has a jurisdiction of this nature—ought England to follow 
suit ? 

Most men are agreed that the time has come for relieving our Home 
Secretaries of those disagreeable duties which they are now called on to 
discharge in capital and other cases. Their decisions, as a rule, cause 
dissatisfaction in one quarter or another. efore the petition reaches their 
hands, its merits have usually been publicly agitated, and trial by public 
agitation is the worst form of trial that has yet been invented. It used to 
be said, in olden time, that equity was the measure of the Chancellor’s 
foot. It is not more satisfactory that the power of life and death should 
be committed to a single political official who may have had no training in 
our courts. Mr. Matthews happens to be an exception, for he is a barrister 
by profession; moreover he has shewn more than once that he is not 
squeezable. Only a few days ago when two poachers had deliberately 
battered two keepers to death in a wood near Aylesbury, he refused very 
properly to interfere with the course of the law, in spite of a howl froma 
section of the press which seems to consider murders of this kind natural 
so long as the game laws remain in force. Mr. Matthews, in common with 
most sensible men, took the opposite view, and he adhered to it unflinch- 
ingly. But the personal attacks made on him in and out of Parliament 
furnish one more illustration of the inexpediency of laying so heavy a 
burden of responsibility upon a single pair of shoulders. 

Ignorant and inexperienced persons, who would own themselves incap- 
able of charging a jury even in the simplest case, are often heard to avow that 
they should feel no embarrassment if they were called upon to pronounce a 
penal sentence. But in truth there is nothing more difficult for want of guid- 
ing principles. How many of us have mastered the true theory of punishment, 
a theory which puzzled Beccaria and Montesquieu, and on which Jeremy 
Bentham himself speaks with so many voices that he perplexes us more 
than he enlightens? Is punishment primarily intended for the reformation 
of the delinquent and secondarily only as an example to others, or ought 
this order to be inverted? In so far as it is the first, ought it to be regulated 
by the delinquent’s age, and if so, ought a lighter sentence to be passed on 
the aged villain whose reformation is beyond hope than on the youthful one 
who is ripe for repentance? In so far as it is the second, that is to say, 
is for the good of society, what is to be done when the crime is unique and 
the circumstances are so peculiar as to give rise to the presumption that 
they will never occur again? In the case last supposed, ought the 
criminal, seul dans son espece, to be let off scot free ? 

If, again, the object of punishment is (as was at one time universally 


held) retaliation for injury done, what course should justice take when, 


in a case of theft, resutution has been made before the accused is 
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brought into court; or, when, in a case of perjury, the false oath is 
uttered to screen the honour of a devoted or innocent husband or 
wife, although perhaps at the expense of the honour of a friend? 
These and a number of other conundrums it is easy to put. They can only 
be solved by an application of judicial common-sense—a commodity which 
it would be too much to suppose to be resident in the heart of everyone 
who is in the Commission of the Peace. But we may safely go a step 
further. Just as there are bishops who are not a whit wiser than 
many of the inferior clergy of their diocese, so there are Judges who 
in matters criminal are at least equalled by many a Chairman ot 
Quarter Sessions. It is notorious that the highest judicial authorities 
differ widely from each other in this respect. Some are conspicuous for the 
severity of their sentences, others for the leniency. The contrast comes 
out strongly when one from each of the opposite camps happens to be 
engaged on the same circuit as Commissioner of Assize. The inequality 
thus made manifest becomes at once the theme of paragraphs in the 
local press which tend to weaken judicial authority. The late Serjeant 
Ballantine, than whom no one of his day had more experience of the 
working of the Criminal Courts, was so impressed by this that he gives 
us in his Memoirs the following deliberate opinion : 

“T do think that grave scandals are created by the apparent inequality ot 
decisions, and I think it would look better in the eyes of the public and be much 
more satisfactory for the judge if a certain sentence always followed the same verdict, 
and mitigating circumstances were left for the Executive to deal with.” 

This passage has been quoted at length, not because we agree 
with it, but because it recognises the existence of the inequality on 
which we are insisting. The learned Serjeant was in truth a little too 
hasty in his judgment; he should have borne in mind the wise saying of 
Bentham that ‘the chances of an inflexible rule not producing evil are 
as infinity to one’’. No, the latitude accorded to the bench ought not to 
be thus curtailed. It should remain, as now, a wide one, range though it often 
does between penal servitude for life and imprisonment for a single 
day. What we do want is a central controlling power, competent to check 
occasional vagaries, and to inspire greater confidence by ensuring greater 
uniformity. As we write we read the following in the newspaper of the 
day :— 

“ Last week at the same time that the new Recorder of London gave a man ten 
years’ penal servitude for stealing a sovereign, Sir Peter Edlin, at Clerkenwell, gave 
aman eight months’ hard labour for stealing £1 17s., notwithstanding that he had 
two previous terms of penal servitude recorded against him.” 

Discrepancies of this sort are frequently occurring, and it would be 
easy, if it were not invidious, to furnish instances of them from the highest 


ranks of the Judiciary. 
This is not the place to discuss in detail how the new central tribunal 
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should be constituted. One or two remarks may, however, be made. It is 
obvious that its constitution must be a mixed one, comprising at least one 
Judge of First Instance, who is in touch with the flesh and blood of humanity 
and not, as is unavoidably the case with the present Court of Appeal, in 
touch with it almost exclusively on paper. It is obvious also that the 
members of it must be changed as little as possible; otherwise there would 
be no continuity of tradition. It is equally clear that if an appeal is to 
lie to it on the score of the sentence pronounced being too long, it must be 
empowered, either at the instance of the prosecution or of its own motion, 
to modify the sentence as being too short. 

There is a further question on which we may enter, vtz., whether 
it should be a Court or a Board. This is not a matter of form but 
of substance, for if it is a Court the proceedings must be public, and 
advocates, in some shape or other—possibly also that inscrutable function- 
ary, the Director of Public Prosecutions—would have a claim to attend 
it. In considering this point we must be guided by the balance of conve- 
nience and inconvenience. The balance is against and not in favour of 
publicity for the following reasons :— 

1. The tribunal being concerned, as such, exclusively with the revision 
of sentences, and not with the legal guilt or innocence of the parties, that 
subject should not be allowed to be re-opened before it. But once 
make the proceedings public, once admit advocates or officials, and the 
appeal will assume the proportions of a new trial, the evidence being 
discussed and criticised at large in order to show that even if the letter of 
the verdict was right, the extenuating circumstances are such as to reduce 
the sentence to nothing. 

2. The members of the tribunal should have easy access to the judge 
who presided at the trial, and their communications with him should be 
strictly confidential. If the tribunal were in the nature of a board, this 
could be managed without difficulty. If it were in the nature of a Court, 
there is an awkward dilemma ahead. It would be plainly intolerable that 
the grounds on which the judge below exercised his discretion when sen- 
tencing the prisoner should be canvassed in public. It would be equally 
intolerable to allow an open Court to decide the very point at issue without 
disclosing all the communications made to it on which its decision was 
based—yet one of these two must happen. 

3. As the tribunal would consist of at least three members, there 
would now and again be a difference of opinion, and then, of course, the 
votes of the majority ought on principle to carry the day. Now if the 
proceedings were public, this divergence of views would be known. If 
they were private, it would not. Nor is this all. In point of fact, in the 
case supposed, instead of the majority prevailing it would have to give 
way to the minority, for it would never do to force a man to work outa 


sentence at the bidding of two men out of three, when it was known that 


the third considered it to be in excess of what the offence demanded. 
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4. If the tribunal were a public one, it would be certainly attended with 
expense. It would thus become a luxury of those who were lucky enough to 
have means of their own or to have friends willing to furnish them. If, on 
the other hand, it were regarded as a new department of State—a frag- 
mentary instalment, let us say, of a Ministry of Justice—no such conse- 
quence would ensue. It would then wear nothing of a forensic complexion, 
it would be no more trammelled with the paraphernalia of counsel and 
solicitors than is the Board of Trade or the Admiralty. 

The very last thing we should do in legal reform is to increase the 
advantages which the rich unavoidedly possess over the poor. Whatever 
form, therefore, the new tribunal may take, it must be freed from all im- 
putation of conferring ‘‘ purse-privileges”’. In short, it must be as free as 


possible to all, and a resort to it must involve no legal costs. 


MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 
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AN AWKWARD WILL. 
I, 
\ \ YHEN Charlie Rombledon came back from the tour of the world which was 


intended to make him more a man of it, his friends found him but little 
altered : and opined that seeing the wonders of the mighty globe had not done much 
to sweep away the good-natured stupidity and slowness of comprehension that 
perhaps helped to make the “ good fellow” they all voted him. Some few adventures 
he recounted, but so badly that they carried little meaning: one especially of his 
having saved the life of an old gentleman in India— one of those Mahatma coves, 
you know ”—perhaps standing out as the most remarkable of his tales of travel. It 
appeared that he had dragged this old man from under the wheels of an engine— 
apparently at some risk to himself: that the old man had, however, afterwards 
succumbed to his injuries, after sending for Charlie to his death-bed and solemnly 
conferring some mysterious something upon him asa priceless gift. Mr. Rombledon 
Was appropriately vague about this. 

“The old boy was awfully in earnest,” he said, “and it was like being blessed by 
the old chap at the end of the play, you know, only I had no young woman with me ; 
and just as he died he made me kneel down, and put his hand on my head. But you 
see it was all ina jargon I didn’t understand, and I fancy—poor old fellow — his wits 
were wandering.” 

Then Charlie dismissed the subject and lit a fresh cigarette. 

The Thomas Club, in the smoking-room of which Charlie Rombledon entertained 
his friends with this luminous account of his Eastern adventures. was one of the most 
respectable clubs in London: dull, some envious persons called it, but eminently a 
club of which no member was ashamed. Although a younger element had lately been 
introduced, this element was still very largely in the minority, and the club was ruled 
by squires, country clergymen of high rank, and men about town of bygone seasons, 
who had made it peculiarly their own, and sang together, in the security of numbers, 
the sweet praises of times past and scenes enacted. 

The health of “ Thomas ”’, the founder, was always solemnly drunk standing at 
the annual House dinner in early summer—when all the members came up to town 
for the clerical meetings, and some went to the Epsom and Ascot meetings—and, in 
the minds of the younger attendants, there was much doubt as to this gentleman’s 
personality : whether he was the illustrious man of doubt, or some worthy ex-butler 
turned coffee-house keeper, who had been the pioneer of the thing called “the pro- 
prietary Club” to his immortal grandeur. There was a third idea: namely, that the 
origin of the society had been the banding together of a group of mysogynists who all 
rejoiced in the cognomen of Thomas: and who agreed to hate their wives—or their 
possible wives—together in the seclusion of a room in St. James’ Street. 

However this may be—it was to the Thomas Club that Charles Rombledon re- 
paired on arrival in London, and it. was within its walls that the first of the wonders 
occurred. 

On a foggy winter’s day in London a comfortable smoking-room is not to be 
despised, and the friends sat chatting for some time : the conversation turning—as 


among the younger folk here it nearly always turned—on the shortcomings of the old 
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gentlemen composing the committee. When Charlie had heard of the alteration of 
the rules about card-playing : of the inquisitorial new regulations as to the bringing 
in of friends—“ As if,” said one, “our friends are not likely to be as respectable as any 
of the old fools’ ”’—and finally—last straw !--of the forthcoming ejection of the smokers 
from their pleasant chamber, and relegation to a garret—the returned traveller could 
bear no more, and leaping to his feet in a fury, spoke in his haste, like David; and 
exclaimed, with withering scorn : 
‘“The old asses—it’s intolerable! I wish—I wish they’d all go to the devil 


together!” 
“Well,” said a calmer one of the little group, “it is a pity that at least their new 


rules can’t end in smoke.” 

Charlie fumed—in both senses—and said nothing; but his rage—for he was a 
mighty smoker—burned within his breast as hot as the spark at his cigar’s end. 

At that moment there was a sudden move. Mr. Pomps-Dicknell, the Club bore, 
was bearing down upon them. In the twinkling of an eye—one eye—all remembered 


some appointment of great importance “ anywhere, anywhere out of the” way ; and 





Charlie, whose mind moved slowly, was left alone to his fate. 

To recount Mr. Pomps-Dicknell’s converse would be too cruel to the gentle 
reader, whose gentleness would assuredly cease did [ do so. Suffice it that, at the end 
of half an hour, Charlie, limp and weary, but still indignant, lay back in his chair, 
feigning sleep, and murmuring to himself the aspiration, mild under the awful circum- 
stance, “I wish he was at Jericho ”’. 

“ Tout vient & point 4 qui sait attendre’’—as the waiter observed on finding that 
the guest had fee’d him with a sovereign by mistake—and at length the pangs of 
hunger sent Mr. Pomps-Dicknell off to the coffee-room in search of food, and a fresh 
victim to offer up as he ate it. 

Charlie, “ weak and weary ’”’, like the gentleman who received a visit froma 
raven, soon followed him: taking care to seat himself at a corner table, with a deaf 
and dumb member on the only available side of him; got the evening paper and a 
couple of candles ; and proceeded, as he ate his dinner, to ponder pleasantly over the 
visit he was to pay to-morrow to a country house where he was always welcome, and 
where he proposed to amuse himself to the top of his innocent bent. 

Before he had reached his joint, and that period of his thoughts which included 
shire field in the best thing of the year, a noisy 





the cutting down of the entire D 
party took possession of the large round table near the fireplace, on which he had 
observed a quantity of magnums of champagne interspersed with many other bottles. 

“A house dinner?” he asked the waiter near him. 

“ No, sir,” answered that functionary ; and Charlie noticed an air of bewilderment 
on his face. ‘* No, sir, it’s the Committee.” 

“The Committee !” 

Charlie stared with all his eyes : and shortly listened with all his ears too. 
the Committee of excellent, fussy, highly respectable 





It was the Committee 
persons! There was the Archdeacon, pillar of the Church in Mudshire; there was 
Sir Charles Forth, whose name conjured in the City, an East End Maskelyne and 
Cook rolled in one; there was Mr. Deelbury, the religious banker ; there was Lord 
Vereker Vere-Smith, the philanthropist who had married two heiresses—separately ; 
there they all were in the flesh. But in the spirit! They were all talking at once, 
between their frantic endeavours to finish their magnums: talking of the more 


frivolous theatres, the most risgués scandals of society ; they were using language that 
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made even Charlie’s educated hair curl : and they were proposing to each other such 
means of passing the evening as made his blood curdle in his veins. 

It was awful! Helooked round. At the small tables the members were sitting 
with paralysed looks of horror. The old head butler 





—their knives and forks idle 
was pale and trembling: the black Club cat, that was wont to scratch herself gently 
against the Archdeacon’s black legs, purring the while as if in imitation of the reverend 
gentleman’s mellifluous commonplaces, was huddled up in a dark corner with terror- 
gleaming eyes. 

Charlie pinched himsclf to see if he were awake. Yes—it hurt. In a sort of 
dream he gobbled up the rest of his food and escaped to the smoking-room, passing 
agitated groups of members in the hall as he went along. 

He had not drunk his coffee or smoked his first cigarette when loud hallooings 
and whoopings were heard coming nearer, and in another moment in rushed the 
Committee, the Archdeacon jovously dancing a new version of the “ can-can”, at their 
head: while Mr. Deelbury sang “John Peel” to a hymn tune as he lurched along, 
supporting himself by passing his arm round the neck of Lord V. V. Smith, his lord- 
ship being engaged in cooing a wicked litthe French song with much meaning and 
naughty gesture in Sir Charles Forth’s ear. 

“ Bring the card-table !’’ shouted one. 

“ And plenty of whiskey and soda!’ yelled another. 

“What fun !” said a third. ‘No games of chance allowed ! We'll play poker for 
thousands! Damn the rules!” 

“ Damn the rules !’’ echoed the Archdeacon’s cathedral-filling voice. 

“Damn the rules!’ bellowed the pious banker and the great city man in unison. 

“We won't go home till morning !” sang another. 

“And we'll have plenty of fun first,’ remarked Mr. Deelbury, with a hiccup. ‘If 
oniv we can find some young chap who knows his London after dark. Here, young 
man, you can help us.” 

“ How ?” asked Charlie helplessly. “ What does it all mean !” 

“Mean!” answered the Archdeacon, in his grandest tones, rising, as he was 
accustomed to rise in the pulpit before the sermon began, and running his aristucratic 
fingers through his select hairs—‘it meaneth, young man, poor, proper, prudish, 
young man, who perchance knoweth not what fun and frolic and libertinism are, it 
meaneth that WE ARE ALL GOING TO THE DEVIL TOGETHER ! ”’ 

Charlie could hear no more. He could not bear to have all his illusions, —and he 
liked good old men, in moderation—shattered at one blow! He fled. Leaving the 
still agitated groups in the hall, all eagerly discussing the same question, he sought 
his hat and coat and dashed down the stairs. Pausing a moment at the porter’s 
lodge to ask a question, the hall porter, who wore the same horror-struck air that the 
waiters had shewn, remarked :— 

“Curious thing, sir, about Mr. Pomps-Dicknell.” 

“ What is it now?” gasped Charlie. 

“Well, sir, he’s a gentleman as never leaves London—boasts that he never has 
and never will. Well, he’s just hurried off to Charing Cross, to catch the mail to 
Dover, and told me to send over for his things to his lodgings opposite and to forward 
them, and his letters, to Jericho.” 


DESART. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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is its absolute frankness ; whatever he says bears the stamp of sincerity.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S ‘RELIQUES, 
TALES AND LEGENDS OF NATIONAL ORIGIN. With critical intro- 


duction to each by W. Carew Hazutr. Thick 8vo. 15s. 
Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends—Romantic Legends—Descriptive and Humorous Legends. 


t— “ A very creditable piece of work.”—Scotsman. “Extremely interesting.” —Publishers Circular. “The 
legends are excellent and interesting reading. Mr. Hazliti’s commentaries are very good.”—Ati-Facobin., 


THE FLIGHT TO YARENNES; and other Historical essays. By Oscar 


Browninc, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Flight to Varennes—Criticism of Carlyle’s Account of Same—Foreign Policy of William Pitt—The Commer- 
cial Treaty of 1796—Triple Alliance of 1780—England and France in 1793—Hugh Elliott at Naples—Hugh Elliot 
at Berlin—Queen Caroline at Naples—Republican Government. 


“ All have the prime good quality of a historical study, exactness in examining questions of fact.”—Scotsman. 
“Certainly a most painstaking and accurate investigation.’ —Dazsly Chronicle. 
y I g g J 





THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY). Each with portrait 2s. 6d. 


THE ART OF ACTING. By Percy FitzGrrap, M.A. 

DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. By Hernerr Baynes, M.R.AS. 
BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. By Dr. Epwarp Bervor. 
IBSEN. By the Rev. P. H. WicksTeep, M.A. 

GOETHE. By Oscar Brownrne, M.A. 

DANTE. By Oscar Browwnine, M.A. 


IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicxsteep, M.A. 
BROWNING’S CRITICISM OF LIFE. py W-F. Revet. 


WALT WHITMAN. By Wm. Crarke, M.A. (Camb.). 





RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD: National, Christian, an 


Philosophic. Large 8vo. 834 pp., 5S. A Series of Essays on the Religions of Assyria (Canon RAWLINSON) ; 
Babylonia (W. Sr. C. Boscawen) ; China (Prof. Beat): Confucius (Prof. LEGGE); Japan (C. PFounps) ; 
Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyatt); Buddhism (Prof. Ruys Davins); Old Indian Poetry (Mrs. Macpona.p) ; 
Sikhism (F. Prncorr) ; Jews (M. Josepu, D. W. Marks) ; Mithraism (J. M. RoBertson) ; Muhammed (Dr. 
LEITNER); Teutons (F. YorK Powe.) ; Church Catholic (B. F. C. CosTELLoE) ; Swedenborg (T. CHILp) ; 
Dante (Oscar Browninc) ; Church of England (Rev. H. C. SHUTTLEWoRTH) ; Unitarians (Dr. CRosskey) ; 
Nonconformity (J. A. Prcron, M.P.) ; Methodism (Mrs. SHeLDon Amos) ; Independents (Dr. Epwarp WHITE) ; 
Baptists (Dr. Ciirrorp) ; Quakers (W. PoLLarp); Theism (Dr. Voysey) ; Spinoza (Sir Frep. Pottock) ; 
Positivists (FRED. Harrison); Secularism (G. W. Foote); Theosophy (Mrs. Besant); Ethical Religion 


(Dr. Corr), &c.—54 Essays in all on the various Religious Sects and Creeds. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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“A DEAD ROMEO’ 


A StTupy 





By SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Barr., P.R.A. 


Notice.—The June number of THe ALBEMARLE will contain iter 
alia :—A Poem, by Mr. Lewis Morris; ‘ Phil-Hellenism,” by Mr. Louts 
Dyer; ‘Instinctive Criminality,” by Mr. H. B. Irvinc; and “An 
Awkward Will” (conclusion) by the Eart or Desarr. 


The Illustration will be by M. Fantin Latour. 














Messrs. Macurtan &¢ Co’s New Books. 


NEW DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND 
MAID MARIAN. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, Poet LAUREATE. [On March 2y. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN § CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to add to the above-mentioned 
Series the most popular of 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and will be accompanied by reproductions of 
ALL the original illustrations. There will also be prefixed to each volume « short introlustion writter by MR, CHARLES 
DICKENS, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writing and pubdlicition of each book, toge'her with other details 
biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the revler, 


The first six volumes of the Series will appear monthly in the following order :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, with 50 Illustrations ; ' March 25 


OLIVER TWIST, with 27 Illustrations - - . - April 26 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 44 Illustrations . . . . May 25 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 41 Illustrations - . . - Fune 27 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with g7 Illustrations - . - . Fuly 25 
BARNABY RUDGE, with 76 Illustrations - - - - - August 26 


NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 
Now Ready. Two vols, &vo. parchment, 255. net. 


THE ANGLICAN CAREER OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By Epwin A. ABBOTT. 





MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 





